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ABSTRACT . ' • 

This publication contains an • evaluation of the 
Architectural Heritage Education Project, a 3-year project which used 
local arqhitedture as a resource for teaching the art's and humanities 

9 at the secondary -level. The project involved 25 Massachusetts high 
scliool teachfers^in art, social studies, industrial arts, and 'the * 
language artie working with project staff* Participating teachers * 
attended two week-lqng summer courses. Then*, during the school year, 

\ they Integrated the subject of architecture into their courses. There 
are three main parts to this evaluation report: Part I, the "Case 

«■ Study, 91 gives an account of two teachers' participation in the 
program. Part II contains interviews *with eight second-year teachers. 
These teachers had integrated architecture* into social studies, art, 
' language arts, and industrial arts courses. Questionnaires were sent 
to *15 pther program' participants to Collaborate the findings of the 
interviews. The third part of • the report contains teachers' responses 
to these questionnaires. The report poncludes with a summary of * # 
findings. The results, overwhelmingly positive, indicate that the 1 , 
project is an outstanding. example; of inservice teacher education* and 
make it clear that architecture as a teaching tool has gteat 
potential for high school instruction in general. The results 
suggest, however, that a basic course and some form 'of on-site 
support for ideag, materials, and feedback are necessary .f or a 
program such as this to be successful. Interview questions are . 
appended. (RM) * * 
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FOREWORD 



The following- report is an evaluation of a state- 
wide pilot educational program in , Massachusetts, 
Architectural Heritage Education, which car- 
ried out from July 1979'toVuly 1982, {The evalu- 
ation was conducted 2 1 ^ years into the project. 

- Following the Introduction, the body of the * 
report is divided into, three parts in order to supply 
both qualitative and quantitative information— to 
include both breacith and depth. First, the Case 
Study 9 which gives *an account of two teachers* » 
participation in the program, is meant to convey 
the quality of the program m some depth and its 
meaning to those involved, in one* setting. THe ' 
next part, based on interviews with second-year 
teachers, echoes some of the same themes, giving 
them both broader arid more varied reference. The 
third part, a summary of the questionnaires ad- 
ihinistered to the first and third-year teachers, gives 
a picture of some of the overall responses to the 
project by the remaining two-thirds of the teach 
ers* The final sectipa of the. report contains find* 
ings restated in summary forn^ 

Data for the report came from individual inter- 
views (1^-2 hours each) -with all the second year 
teachers, questionnaires frorn^ first and third*' year 
teachers, individual interviews*wjth field coordina-. 
tors and documeatatidn provided*by the Architect 
tural Heritage Education staff. 1 
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INTRODUCTION" ' . ' / ' 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE * " 
EDUCATION PROGRAM : - 

V 

BACKGROUND AND GOALS 

Architectural Heritage. Education is a three-year pi«, 
lot program in secondary education sponsored^by 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH) and administered by the Office pf the * j 
Massachusetts Secretary of State, in cooperation - 
with the Massachusetts Historical Commission, 
Funding for the project is provided by NEH, the 
State Secretairy's Office, and ih?kind support from 
twelve Massachusetts scfhooi systems, : 1 

The program provides a structure for collabor- 
ation between high school teachers and heritage ed- 
ucators in finding ways to .use local architecture as 
^ a teaching tooKTo encourage broad applicability 
of the project results, a wide range of existing 
courses as well as studepts,, community and school 
settings were involved in the pilot project. 

Architectural Heritage Educatioa began in 
July, 1979 with three goals f 1) "to enable students 
to develop an understanding of social history 
through-an examination of and appreciation for 
the historical architectural resources of their com- « 
biunities; 2) to assist students in understanding 
how this history, as evidenced in their own com- 
mUnitfesi affects their personal lives; 1 3) to create a 
prpcesS for collaborative efforts among schools, 
community leaders and educators. 

These goals were expanded and refined as the 
program evolved to include the expectations and 
neet^s of all participant?, More«specifically, iti the 
1 prbgram's structure teachers were to play *an im- 
portant role as curriculum designers With sole re- 
" sponsibility ;for the' project's" classroom . igplica- 
. tions. During implementation, the goals gradually 
1 expanded to reflect curriculum considerations as m 
they, relate to teachers and to the content of a 
broad range of academic .courses', . 



PARTICIPATION • . 

Architectural Heritage Education is a collaborative 
effort involving high school teachers of social stu- 
dies, art, industrial arts, and language arts —their 
students, schfols and communities, and a five- * 
member program staff. 

Teachen/Students/Sctiools/Communities / 

A to&l of 24 x teachers and over 2, 00(f students " 
frbm Massachusetts high schools have participated 
•in theithreeryear pilot project. Eight teachers 
joined 'in July 1979 at the start of the program; 
eight additional teachers were chosen as partick 
pants from a. pool of applicants iri July 1980; a 
final eight'were selected in July 1981. 

Twelve high schools in urban, suburban, small 
town and rural settings are represented in the pilot 
group. Over 150 community residents have partici- 
pated directly in the prpject as' members of com- 
-mittees affiliated with the program. Others have 
been involved through parerjMeacher organiza- 
tions, acquit education classes in Architectural Heri- 
tage Education, and presentations by teachers to 
community groups. m 

Architectural Heritage Educatiorhas been im- 
plemented in 37 different high school courses: 
twenty in social studies/ eleven in art, five in 
language arfs, one^in inditstrial arts. (A list of * 
courses, teachers, schools, and communities is 
appended.) 

Administrative Staff 4 

TJhe project's five-member administrative staff con- 
■ sists of: 1) the director, with a background in his- ' 
toric preservation; 2) the materials developer, ex- • 
perienced in curriculum and publications design; 
3) two field coordinators with graduate* credentials 
iiT American history ap(d architectural hiSrtory; 4) 
ah administrative assistant; with'teaching certifica- 
tion. In addition; an advisory dommitftee frt>m -the 
areas of education, historic preservation, and de- 
sign has met to review the. project. 



AbmiukiCATiQN * 

' 'The XHE projects Itructured as a cdllaborative ef- 
fort involving teachers, students, school administra- 
tors, community residents, and program staff ♦ fhe 
.•primary focus df this network has been Jhe inter-. ' 
action between teachfers as curriculum' designer^ 
an^ the project's staff 'as a sdurce of information 
- on architectural topics and themes, * - 

Teachers participating in Architectural Heritage 
I Education design their own architectural applica- 
1 tions, tailoring them for their Subject, students, 
course objectives, teaching methods," and com- 
munity settings. Teachers selected \$he courses for 
winch- they would a^lapt architectural material ancl 
chose hdw and when to integrate architectur$~with 
their subject. They were able to Use materials on 
architectural topics, prepared §y the staJf as needs* 
arose, Theste include a handbook for identifying 
Massachusetts architectural styles \yith line draw- 
ings ot comnUn Style types, sets of prototypical 
house plans, add slides of architectural examples. 

* '«\ • ' 
During the program the staff and teachers worked ' 

together in several ways: 
Preparation 

Each incoming group of teachejrs took a two.-week 
summer course designed and taught by the staff 
•with* assistance (after year l^from teachers who 
had graduated from past sessiops,.The course curri- 
culum followed a chronological format, emphasiz- 
ing visual skills for categorizing buildings by 
style and date^ #nd an interdisciplinary study of 
architectiyre by theme (social interactions, design 
considerations, and historical context). 

Ofl~$ite Follow Up ' \ . 

During 'the fall and spring semesters, the two field 
coordinators visited schools weekly, semi-monthly 
or monthly according to the length of time teach- 
ers had worked with the program. .These visits 
involved planning, documenting and Wyiewing all 
lessons and activities with architectural themes, as 
p>art*of-the program's formative evaluation'. The' 
field coordinators also provided^ information anc} 
resources—books and slides— to assist teachers in 
planning architectural lesson^. 



*Tedcher/Staff Meetings /• * o* v * 

Evety fall and spring'aU-participants met ,tb xliscuss t 
future'directions and share- their experiences with • 
their students. These semjianjjjuial reunions were ini- 
tiated in January 1980 in response to requests* ~ 
from teachers for program-wide evaluation ses- 
sions, i 

Formative Evaluation v 

From the beginning .of , the program, the staff 
stressed the importance of feedback .from the 
% teachers on tlie^eHektiveness of the program* 
Teachers were encouraged to identify their own in- 
terests and to develop methodologies appropriate 
to th^ir qwi^ settings and teaching styles. Detailed * 

1 notes and records were kept by field coordinators 
and teachers documenting cias§fbqm implefnenta; 
tk>$, student response^nd teacher needs. Pre; and 

* post-tests and questionnaires were administered to 
students^ to. determine cognitive gains in, as Mfell as, 
affective attitudes toward; the architectural- com- 

. ponent. On- site student interviews were conducted 
at the end of each academic year; 
• m Field staff met weekly with the project direc- 
tor and^ materials deWoper to discuss the class- 
. room observations, documentation aiid teacher 
conferences. Teacher and student responses were 
used to strengthen particular aspects' of the pro- 
gram's implementation —teacher recruitment,, 
suitomer course curriculum, materials for classroom 
use, field assistance, meeting agendas and dis- 
semination. ! 
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PART ONE 
CASE STUDY 

ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE EDUCATION 
' ■. - , . 

RATIONALE ' 

This case study of two teachers' participation in 
the Architectural Heritage Education project des- 
cribes one successful experience. By focusing 
closely on the program as implemented in one 
particular setting we mean to convey something of 
its unique quality and potential significance to 
students and teachers. A number of other settings 
and teachers could equally well have seryed to 
I illustrate the program's value. 

We assume readers will extend their own 
understanding thrpugh employing their imagina- 
tions and by reading the other sections dl this 
: report, andjthat the portrayal of one program 
implementation in more concrete detail will add a 
useful dimension to their understand^ of the 
other twenty-two. 

The information for this case study is drawn, 
from program documentation and evaluation 
activities; recorded class lessions/pre^post tests, # 
interviews with field coordinators, teachers and 
students, course data (schedules, notes on content^ 
materials, handouts; etc.) and recorded presenta- 
tions by students and teachers. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE \ 
EDUCATION PROGRAM NSTOUGHTON 

Background 

At the time the possibility of participating ill . 
Architectural Heritage Eduqation was brought to 
the attention.of Jim Gormley and Judy Hamilton 
at Stoughton High School, in the fall of 1979, they 
had each* been teaching at the school since 1970. In 
1975, Judy, a language arts teacher, and Jim, a 'so- 
cial studies* teacher (also qualified to teach psych^ 
ology, history, sociology), along with several other 
faculty members, had decided to collaborate in de- 
veloping au^American Studies program,' then and 
still a relative rarity in pre-college studies. 

Supposed in their plans by the'school admin- / 
isttation as well as assisted financially and techni- 
cally by a series of grants (National Humanities 
Faculty, National Endowment for the Humanities) 
which they received- individually or as a team- 
Judy and Jim developed a comprehensive, year- - 

'long integrated course Ar juniors. The course was ♦ 
offered as an elective on a first-cpme, fiStrserved 
basis and immediately attracted a "broad mix of 
average college and npn?college students." —Jim Ifc 
met the requirements for 11th grade English and , 
American history, was original, quite different in 

. format from most of the high school academic * 
courses. I 



The course >jnet for two consecutive per- | 
iods* daily and students were asked to do project 
work, long-range assignments, independent re- 
search and oral presentations. They also had the 
opportunity to spend learning time outside o£ 
class: in the library,- in the town of Stoughton, on 
field trips to other sites, communities and mu< 
s^iyns, as well as an annual tripr into. Boston. * ' 

The Stoughton Community 

StoUghton is a moderate-sized town located 
south of Route 128 but still within commuting 
distance of Boston. It shares' the history of nitny 
New England communities, having developed from 
a small rural village in colonial and post-Revolu- 
tionary times to an industrial town in the 19th\ 
century, the location of straw hat and boot ■ 

factories, ' 
i 

Industrialization brought successive waves of 
immigration: Irish, Lithuanians, 'Portuguese and, 
more recently, Jews anil Blacks. Lately, the domi- 
naritly blueM:oilar population has been changed by 
an influx of jniddle-level management and pro- 
fessional people who* commute to Route 128 or to 
Boston proper. * 

Stoughton High School, with a student popu- 
lation^ about 1800, reflects both.the history "and 
present population of thg community, which, in 
spite of its proximity to the city, retains something 
of a village feeling. Most of the high school stu- 
dents are quite uhfamiliar with the cultural re- 
sources pf Bostoir (except, perhaps, *9 u iacy 
Market). to . . v 

Introduction to Architectural Heritage Education 

In November, 1$79, wl\en the chairperson of the 
social studies department at the high school re<- 
ceived materials in the m ail describing th£ Arch- 
itectural Heritage Education program, he asked th$ 
six American studies teacpers if they were inter- 
ested in participating. Judy and Tim responded 
positively. . * ■ . *• 

By this time, their coiirse in American Studies 
was well developed and ah;ea"dy included literature, 
history, sociology, some art history and music and 
spanned American civilization from colonial times 
•to the present. It seemed natural to Judy and Jim 
to learn. about and incorporate architecture as well, 
even though neither of them had much background 
in the field. Judy had studied European architec- 
ture a bit in a college art4iistory couifse; Jim had 
even less knowledge of architecture. 
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They applied to the program in January, wete 
interviewed and then accepted as members o{ the 
second year^oup in Aftril and made plans to at- 
I tend the initial two-week training course to be^held 
, during- the second half of August. * , * 

The Summer Course * * 

The summer course in the Boston area, tojwhich 
Judy and Jim commuted daily, from their own 
homes (Needham *nd Nohvood) turned out 
to be a stimulating experience both personally 
djak educationally. The courfce consisted o£ lec- 
tures, visual presentations, written materials and 
group discussions, and was well balanced to convey 
oth bafcic information and concepts. 

"It w5s great ; . . it [gave] y&u different per- 
spectives. It was fascinating to listen to Joe {a 
teacher from Springfield ] talk about art. There was 
an awareness that we could lesyrn from each other . - 
, . also time to think." —Jim 

They valued "learning how to look at a build- 
ing, recognizing basic vocabulary and clues , . . the 
series of discussion groups on ways to integrate the 
material. We talked about concepts, then everyode I 
could think about specifics." -^Judy 

The teachers also appreciated the staff's profes- 
sional knowledge, the intelligent organization of 
the course content and th6 fact that specific appli- 
cations for use in-Jthe SchooL'wer^ not pre-design- * 
ed; each teacher or team of teachers was encourag- 
ed to apply what they learned about architecture 
to their ojwn disciplines in the context of their oim, 
Settings. The eight teachers, in fact, represented al- 
most as many academic fields. 

Judy and Jim finished the two weeks feeling as 
though they had "lots of ideas" and they were m * 
eager "to sift through thpm to get started . . . felt 
stimulated/' —Judy < f 

» 

Field Coordinator 

The first year Judy and Jim integrated architecture * 
into 'the American Studies course at Stoughton . 
High School, they were closely supported by a . 
field coordinator, Greer Hardwicke, w,ho visited 
class weekly, kept detailed documentation on their 
•activities and agisted immeasurably as! a resource 
person, "getting materials, being a sounding board 
for ideas, and evaluation leading to planning, 
helping them reflect on what they were doing/' 
—Greer % 





"She takes all the local photographs and gets 
examples 0om other communities along with find- 
ing books. She*[ helped] keep our attention focus* 
ed on continuing te develop the materials . \ she 
got to know ourjrtudents and<clued into any pro-' 
blems going .on in the School, community a^id 
classroom. " —Judy Perhaps most important, the- 
two teachtrs had an interested and knowledgeable 
person -from the outside who cared about how 
their course was going. * * 
• The second'yeaj £hese teachers participated in 
the project the, field coordinator spent less time 
with them, not through lack of interest but be- x 
cause the need for support was greater on the part 
of teachers new to the pYoje£t. ^ ✓ 

American Studies 1 

The American Studies cour^f at Stoughton High 
covers an enormous amount of material both lon-^ 
gitucjinally (almost 400 years) and iatitudinally (A- 
merican history, sociology, literature, art, music, 
architecture). It would have been easy to present 
the materia chronplogically,. the traditional way 
, of organizing history courses which have been, also 
traditionally, boring and easily forgotten. The 
American Studies course though, had been organ- 
ized thematically as well as chronologically and 
nogr^architecture was added to supply concrete ' 
symbols* for those themes. 

u Each time that we introduce a new unit, we 
"usfc architecture to introduce pr summarize." * 
— i Judy Architecture as symbol not onlyprovided 
the connecting web among disciplines but also be- 
tween apademic study and the outside world of the 
students* lives. One example will illustrate the 
point. ; I 4 • 



• - In the late fall, the class looked at and analyzed 
the Gothic Revival style in American architecture, 
through slides, drawings, lectures, class discussions, 
t and | field t&p. A( the same time th*} read stories' * 
by Ambrose Bierce and Edgar Allan Pofe, discussed 
Gothic/Romantic ideas4n literature ind social his- * 
tpry,-contrastecl '19th*century Romanticism and 
Realism in art. The teachers ended the unit with 
Sjitfuble period review and discussion of the Goth- 
ic Revival style, and "connected it to the Roman- 
tic movement in' literature and«its historic time : 4 
frame. They were able to see connections between 
what they, were reading, the historic movements 
and litez^atyre." —Judy m , , 

Examples of Gothic Revtval; x <5f course^ are still 
standing in th^Stoughton of ibdzy and thus pro- 
vide, for these high school juniors, tangible evi- % 
dence, embodying symbols, of th#ir culture's past. 
fc "The reason we'keep these old buildings.is lt e s our 
otoly means to keep in touch with the past, bo -you 
know the work and time, and skill that went into , 
these homes!" —Student paper 

The American Studies course proceeded in • 
similar fashion from Puritanism and* pte-ReV&lu- * 
tionary America, through the Revolution", 'West- 
ward ^Movement, 19th century industrialization, 
immigration, Civil War'to 20th century America 
and the present, periods symbolized by the succfe- 
sive^styl^s of First Period, Georgian, Federal, Gitek # 
Revival, Gothic Revival, Italianate, Mansard, 
Richardsdnian Romanesque, Queen Anne, Shingle,^ , 
Colonial "Revival, Neoclassical, Bungalow, Cape, 
Ranch, and Contemporary Suburban. E^ch style 
was logically and aesthetically related to the cul- 
tural themes of the peribd.in which it flourished. 
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OUTCOMES OF AHE IN STOUGHTON ■ 

Student Response \ * ^ 

Although the actual sequence and goals of the A- 
mericah f Studies course remained basically ip- 
.changed, the nSw Element, architecture, increased 1 • 
its' appeal to studeft&and gave the course imipedi* 
ate reference by making use of the local scene. "We 
took kids out Bf schoo^qtiite^a bit -toihfe library," 
Town Hall, Historical Society and Iiliink that ap- 
pealed to the kids -a little more action." -Jim 

► Local groups Ijjke the Historical Society re- 
sponded favorably to students/ interest by provid- 
ing informatidn and references^ "Looking al^ old * 
maps ga^e kids^ sense of how the community.de- • 
veloped. Looking at styles of houses gave kids a 

^sense of flistory. The interiors reflect fapiily pat- 
terns, roles and how thejr change. " *—Jim> "BaGk in # 

>the48GO r s, StoQghton was a town which many; 
peopfe traveled through. Ojie of*the first tilings 

'[built], would have been the railroad station . 
-;8toughton was then developed around it starting 

v witST the center. Sincfe "this could b£ the old part of* 
the town, many Greek Revival houses were built 

• thefe. " -Stqdent . . * , * • 

/American history and culture took on new/ 
immediacy and personal "meaning for students. 
U I never anticipated thfe high .student interest and' ' 
involvement;" —Judy "I really didn't" like history 
cause ^thought it was boring but in this-coipsawe 
go on<a;k>t-of fieM trips just to study houses and 
stuff and* you learned a lot right offhand. So when 
you're walking down the streets with your friends - 
or something you can just say 'Oh, I £now*what 
kind ofctiouse that 4s' and jus£ pass it on like that." 
"I like it because it is*betterthan Studying straight 
from books and stuff/* "When you go to college, 
let^'s say, and you have to do a report on some- 

•thing-^it's history and you're doing a report on 
factories or whatnot— you caq alwayi relate back 
to it, 6t when you're getting older in life and look- 
ing for a house, you might have something in mind 
you want to look for in particular." Students , 

Students^' immediate pleasure in their new abili- 
ty to recognize elements in the man-made environ* 
ment was extended and deepened by the demands 
made by the course. They, were 'asked to examine 
the implications of the styles, see the logic of the 
development froril one to the next, make connec- 
tions with styles in otjier parts of the country (ear- 
ly dwellings in the American West, for example)/** 



^Beneftts^for stttdents " " ; * _ 

/ There were several clear benefits from* the inclusion 
of architecture in^the American Studies course. ^ * 

Stereotyping4>f students' academic ability was,* 
to ^ome- extent,* broken doMtn. Students who 
* were not .verbally adept yete frequently, visual- 
ly acjite, able to "read a building" as welUs*or 
better than th$ honors students in the classt 

» i * 

Students gained a new awareness and apprecia- 

. tion of their own community, its past and,pre- 

sent, an appreciation which was frequently re- 

, ciprocated by their parents Jmd members of the 

community. Several students did original re- - 

search into St ought on' history and made pre- * 

mentations to local groujps. 

. • Both Judy ancrfim felt thac the course made 
• possible a new relationship between them and 
* their students. !*Becatfee we're looking at*a * 
tmilding, the students don't see me as tfife' . 
authority— there is a more balanced exchange. 
It breaks ^down that barrier between Students 
and teachers. "—Judy * 

. By the same token, students'were able see 
teachers as lifelong learners and that learning 

* . ban be fun, perceptionswhicl) may have pro- 

found implications for their Own lives. 

• ^ As indicated above, students made £jof£con- 



nectioris between their in-schodTand out-of- 
school lives, thus giving more meaning to -each, 
"It has made me think more abojit how to > * 
make connections in relating things Jto "stu- 
dents' lives. The students are 'more involyed # # 
, when they look at a'local building."— Judy • 

In a sense, all of these benefits add up to the same 
thing: breaking down the barriers between school 
and the world, a mpst appropriate! approach for the 

' education of- young adults. *. . 

There were* also a number ofrconcrete, academ- 
ic benefits for: writing skills ("It has been helpful 
for the students to have a visual connection for • 
writing assignments 'Wudy); required familiarity 

* with the general chronology and content fcf Ameri- 
can history; increased vocabulary and reading com-* 
prehension; development of cognitive and analytic 
skills. • ' 



' < Bene fits for Teachers 

The / American Studies course with the addition of 
architectural education had implications for the 
two teachers, Judy aind Jim, as*well. Both feel 
that their new awareness, knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the built environment has added interest to , 
* their out-of-school lives. "Aesthetically Tip more \- 
appseciative of certain shapes Wd^ forms. "-^ Jim ^ 
."Intellectually stimulatuig.^-Vuiiy "My outside ^ # 
reading has been affected . . I'm more likely to ] 
pick up a b<?6k on architecture." — Jim 

As teachers they have felt more ''creative,"' , 
"inventive," encouraged to keep developing ideas 
and £hinking*of new possibilities' particularly dur- * 
inVtta second year of their participation in the 
program. "In'the second year I was less cpncerned " 
with the terms and more concerned with the gen- • " 
eraWmpression bf notices and^jpw they fit into the 
pefriod."— <//m. . - 1 

Tlje field -coordinator agreed:' "[They] feel , 
** . more at ease, able'to take it 2nd see wha£ works, 
^re-structure their course, play with it more . . , 
more interested in the con^pts, exploiting cor^ 
tent, making ties . . .etc."— -Greer Judy* and JinraL- 

* .so felt' they had gotten-to know students in differ- 
ent tfftys/morfe fully r because of th$ program, and v * 
gained more a understanding <o/ their backgrounds^ 
the community. "We often me^t and talk tfith 
people while out*on walks and'we£h<#e be^n invit- 

• x ed into sojne li&mes. "—Judy . 

s * » » " ^ 

Extensions Outside bYClqss s ' \ 9 

The school administration has been supportive and : 
interested, excusing Jim and Judy from supervision 
duties, making it possible for tjiem to hav£ back- 

„ to-back preparation periods to take^ maximum ad- \ 
vantage of Greer's visits; arranging time for them to ^ 

/* attend workshops, give presentations, etc. 

Pressure frotfrPrqpositqn Ivi'has meant that . 
teacher*coileagues at Stougbton High have fqt 
shown as much interest in the program as they 
might have under more secure conditions'and, at * 
times,. 'a fgw teachers indicated some resentment at " 
Judy -and Jim's release from sifpervisory responsi- 
bilities. Some teachers have, however, used some of 
thg architecture slides, introduced the, subject 

„ niatter in other courses, brought articles and 
aotices to the attention of Jim and Judy, and * 
asked thern,. on* occasion, to talk to their classes t ■ 
about a par^icufer^tyle. 



Outside- of the high school, developing the 

* coursehas'quite definitely extended the profes- 
sional lives of fchre two teachers who have, individu- 

* ally or as a tearp, given a number of presentations 
and workshops to professional groups in the 

* community and state.' , - , 

Responsiveness of Design • * . % 

T?e concept, presentation tad support system for , 
•ttfe Architectural Heritage Education pilot can be. 

, attributed to the central staff. The staff meets 
regularly, keeps close touch— through the field co- fc - \* 

■* ordin^Jors— with implementation-^ the variotCs * 
sites and has kept voluminous, detailed -documen- 
tation of each project (the demands of the docu- 
mentation e^fen appearing, \t times, s6nlewhat of a x . ^ 
burden to participants). - " - 
. , Oh the wjiole, organization has been exempla- 
' ry, "keyed into tm needs of teachers and* students. 
. . u better organized ^nd more supportive [than 
other outside-funded programs] . . t.he key is the 
' AHE people^ they are organized before they come 
to the'scho*."— Jipi ft I have never seen people so 

* clued into what teachers need."— Judy "5 would 
like to emphasize the soundness of the AHE in- 

\^olvemlnt, 'particularly the field c^ordinato/s.* 
—Jim The staff is unusually Jhoufhtiful,^ensitve 

* and- knowledgeable ab^it the field of architecture s 
and social history.. * m • - . 

The Future . 

Whkt can be expected after this highly organized, 
competent ^support for planning and help with re- 
sources has ended?-Xli§J;wo teachers at Stoughton 
» High feeroptimistic'about their.own case. They 
now" ha y the knowledge, experience anti materials 

* \ an4 expect to carry Qn. "It is something that will 

stay with us. 1 !— Jim The field coortlinator agrees. 
"It has ^hanged teachers for ever and ever. Every- 
body .will go on doing what they've been doing, us-*^ 
ing slidesj being creative, innovative f^Qreer 
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Students' awaren^s, too, has probably been 
permanently changed, "It's become a part of the'm 
• . . kids accept it, internalize it . .\ it's no longer a 
weird thing but part of American* culture." 
. . -Greer 'They will forget the styles but tjbey will . 
continue to appreciate differences in architecture * 
/ and to see how theie reflect what was happening . 
in them.' 9 — Jim *They see mtfre value in keeping 
. the'envirohment ^ersus tearing it down.pt trashing 
ft on the weekend," -Jim w Fd let them kfoo^We 
, wanted to keep our heritage and anything tKat was 
old that could show Stoughton's history vand 
important stuff like the railroad station and things 
. like that/* Student, 

s 

- " CONCLUSION ' 1 

Architecture- as a topi for learning has the special 
characteristic of being both concrete and symbolic 
(to say nothing of ubiquitous). Examples of old 
buildings in towns like Stougbton stand as physical 
evidence of past technology; availability of materi- 
al^ financial resources, artisans' skilL At the same 
time, the building styles can be associated with the 

- spirit oj^ethos df an age. 0 

^ ■ v f>r young adults moving into formal opera- 
tions (in Piagetian terms) or abstract thinking, 
architecture seems a particularly suitable choice for 
app&achihg other schobi subjects. In addition to ' 
all the benefits listed above which help break* down 
• the badlers between sdhool and th'e outside world, 

' architecture, can proyio^ a* stepping stone tc^ mature, 
thinking, ; assisting the inaividual to make connec- 
tions and move^from the specific to the general^ a 
cognitive progress which will help young, people be- 
come thoughtful, responsible adults/ 




PART TWO * # 

TEACHER RESPONSE: INTERVIEWS 



DESCRIPTION 

. Eight second-year teachers were interviewed* The 
courses into which these eight teachers integrated 
architecture were: 

^ Social Studies; U.S. history (Zh American 
studies (1); introduction to social studies 
(psychology/economics) (1); modern European 
history (1); psychology (1) - ' * 

Art: studio art/art history {ff ♦ x ^ 

Industrial arts: architectural drawing (1) 

Language arts: English (2) 

Course formats, pedagogical techniques (lecture, 
discussion, hands-on experience, £tc), timing and 
specific content were left to* the decision of the in- 
dividual teachers. 

• There were certain commonalities in the exper- 
ience *of the eight teachers: they participated in 'the 
summer course taught by the x >staff and received on- 
site field assistance; they had all been in the pro- 
gram for three semesters at the time of the inter- 
views; and they had been, using architecture, and 
slides of buildings in their local community in ' 
.some aray to make connections between ideas and 
values in various periods and ctdtufes,' and to sum- 
marize and reinforce* course material. They varied 
in whether architecture was useid to introduce u«* 

* nits, as transitional material or as ar subject in itself 
—as well as, of course^in the actual subjects taught. a 

During their first year with the program. * 
(19804981), these teachers averaged 15 full class 
sessions per semester using architecture; for non- 
studio courses (social studies, language arts) this 
average was l! sessions/semester. During their second 
year (1981, fall semester, onlylthe average for the 
entire group was 11 full class sessions per 

• semester. • • * 



*A ninth teacher ; wjxo is not part of the second* 
: . year group h Was also interyiewediby telephone to 
; rn * . test the appropriateness o f thg questions. 



The group of second-year teachers was chosen 
to be interviewed because they had benefited 
more than the preceding group from a refined 
summer course, yet were in^the program long e- 
nough to develop and more fully implement their 
ideas, than were the teachers in the succeeding or 
third-year group. 

.Six interviews were conducted over the phone 
and two in person. Interviews lasted 1V4-2 hours. 
Their focus was on how the teachers were affected 
by their participation in the AHE program, (See 
Appendix for interview questions.) 



PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Outcomes for Instruction „ 

There are several dimensions to the responses 
teachers gave to questions f on the characteristics of 
architecture that enhance teaching: 

Architecture-can tefi'a story and buildings are - ' 
tangible representations of history and change. 

"Now we use the built environment as some- 
thing that can be interpreted and read. I was 
never awarg that it could be used that way or 
maybe I just didh f have enough expeijtise. 

"It is a good Way to review history. One of my 5 *'- 
^pwn interests ts the histj^f of family and roles. 
\; The interiors often reflSet those changes in ' 
"jples." 

"People wear their houses as th$y wear their 
clothes. Architecture reflects our values and 
moods. Styles change as do clothes and we are ' 
~ affected by them. " 



u 



Importance of using local examples of architect- ♦ 
ure. ^hese exdinjiles not only make the content 
more real to the students J>ut also make.the ma- 
terial more personal and accessible >f or many stu- 
dents* This was evidenced by heightened student 
interest and involvement: 

"The kids become very responsive to the local 
n examples. If you want to see a sudden change, 
you deal with something in a general way and 
then all ofia sudden r the Bay, Bank df Winches- 
ter comes up.< They really talk about the local 
examples." 




Thi visual aspect of architecture adds a dimen- 
sion to teaching, 

"What it can do is to make the kids more aware 
that history is not just something in a book . . . 
They can see it . „ . it allows you to draw paral- 
lels with thingsjhey can.see . . . The visual ele- 
ment has had an impact It helps kids to carry 
things with them. " 

". . : there is a system of analyzing a house. ^ 
The visual literacy \ teaches a method of analy- 
sis. It has increased my ability ftp analyse and 
relate to context and social events. I had used 
visuals quite a bit but always telling*same- 
thing, rather than requiring students to ana- 
lyze and comparand contrast. ?! 



Integrating' and enriching material through tinie 
and across disciplines. * j 

"A particularly successful lesson%as <$he where 
■ we used Gothic'Revival and connected it to the 
.Romantic mdvetrient in literature and historic 

time frame. They were able to see connections 
9 between what they were reading, the historic 

movements arid literature. " 

"When we finish, they have a much better un- 
derstanding of t &ow it is an art form and they 
can relate it to the rest of the world politically, 
. • * socially . . . They often relate it to things they 
have studied in other subjects. 99 



Equalizing effect. While students vary in their a-, 
bilities and interest, no one is an expert in the a- 
^ rea of .architecture. Teachers and students. alike 
can draw upon personal experience. This not on- 
ly influencesfstudent participation but,°in some 
instances, -the relationship between teacher and 
student, 

♦ ' 
"It is the kind of material where you don y t 
have to know anything about styles . . . the 
kids just have to have an opinion. It is an ad- 

• vantage for kids who may haue less ability or 
have difficulty talking about things. And it en- 
hances kids who talk easily, facan be used as 

' an initial thoughfstarter or for participation or 
for mote* pro found discussion. " ' 

* "I found last year and this year especially with 
the 9th grade [varying abilities] that everyone* 
can participate and not feel threatened. The 
kids last year who had difficulties . . . architec- 
ture was an area where a number of kids really 
came into their own. 99 
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Individualization. One teacher said he found the 
use of architecture contributed to his ability to 
individualize instruction, 

"I think ypu have to recognize that people 
learn different things in different ways] It pro* 
vides more avenues '. . . I look for more in kids . 
than I did before . . . I used to teach a course in 
ihdepen4ent study without a book —kids did 
projects* ! miss that kin4. of thing. Architec- 
ture is helping me get back to ttif&it opens up 
vistas for these kids." - . 
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Out co mes for Students 

% \~^\ Teacher views of the ways that architecture en- 
So iiances teaching are also reflected in how they de- 
* . scribed student responses to architecture. For a les- 
son to be considered successful teachers reported 
there has to be evidence of student interest and in- 
volvement. 

Stfident Response ^ 

While teachers experience varying degrees of inter- 
est among students and classes, there was general a- 
greement that, when carefully introduced, archi- 
ture in most cases heightened interest and involve- 
. ^ment. . 

- : "I have seer\ a tremendous difference in thevp 
projects. It has*openefl up many new areas for 
yearly projects --building a model, designing 
period and futuristic buildings not just con- 
temporary . . .Is€e more intelligent questions 
'being asked ;K . mpre interest . . . they can talk 
-about house styles. It is a problem getting them 
to bring out creative ideas of how to design < . . 
they ore going crazy now using local style?. It is 
bringing out a lot of creativity in these kids . . . 
In so many classes, projects pre assigned out of 
a b.ook —it is not allowing for any creativity. 
It is m&eting 9 the kids needs individually. 99 

"I didn t ezpect the kids to.get as excited^ a- 
bbut it as they did Th$y are always coming in 1 
and talking about what they 've seen . . .1 judge 
success by the discussion among the kids. 
• That's where you/justify the use of architec- 
• ' ' ture. It enhances, acqents the points you're 
trying to make." 



"I i\ever ar\ticipated the high student interest 
andinvolvement . . . There is more student in- 
volvement because everyone^ can read a build- 
ing. The students have brought in pictures from 
home and newspaper clippings'— there isja carry- 
over so that they think about it outside of m 
class. Students also come in and make torn- ■ 
ments about buildings they have seen . . .The 
students wUl tend to give me betterspriting ex- 
amplesjjhen it is related to architecture. " 

Changes in Student Involvement 1 

There were*no clear patterns as to the type of stu- 
deht that is mdst interested in the architectural ma- 
terial. As described earlier, the use of architecture 
does have an equalizing effect in classes with het- 
erogeneous ability grouping. Several teachers did 
report examples of changes in student involvement. 

u Ihad a student 4a$t year . . . there was a lot of 
family^ pressure to excel but he was into screw- 
* ing around. Last year when I introduced AHE 
he really flew— he was very 1 excited and in- 
volved. I have a girl who is very artistic but 
cannot draw mechanically. After the introduce 
9 tion to styles, she was very interested in Vic- 
torian houses. She is doing a mechanical per- 
spective sketch of a Victorian house ske de- 
* .signed herself " 

"A boy who dbesn 9 t score very high— who does 
- average work-did a balsa wood reproduction 
of a First Period'fioUse, He didn t do well on 
the exams but when he used the ideas in his 

> house> .he met with such success there was an 
almost overnight change. He is now working on 
a 12-foot muraLHe has a new self-confidenee 
knd is going way beyond what he was doing. ' 

' A gvr{ who came back from a school Jn & 
Boston where she is studying interior design 
said what a difference it had made to her, per* 
' ' sonally and §chool-wise. " 

Caveats: -There were also a couple of cautions by 
teachers: - % • . x 

, "There are some kids who aren't interested. 

> In one class I stopped teaching it— they were 
not interested— it <is a lower level class. " 

'The word 'architecture' makes them yawn— 
ttyat is the first thing to overcome. It is [ only] * . 
a small problem to convince them of the ^ 
' value.". 
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% Outcpmes for Tdachin Vi 

When asked how being in the program affected 
« them as teachers, a' major theme in the responses 
, was renewal. v . _ # 

"Jf is a constant stimulation to me as a teacher 
bytreqUiring something more of me to be crea- 
tive, mventive^Ht is a new aspect—there are a 
Jot of new. possibilities. It has put demands on 
me to Continue developing ideas. " 

"It has brought the Industrial Revolution hdme 
td me— if has made me read mor% about /ocaT 
-people and History. It makes me more enthusi- 
astic—it mbrSft^t^e kids. " - 

" . . it came at a tiirwin my career when it 
helped me\recharge nfys^atteries. " 

Several teachers report *that tKeiivpersonal lives 
hate been directly affected as a^risiflF <jf their 
involvement, 

"I really appreciate any community that I drive 
into now— gives me more pleasure in my leisure, 
hours. It has enriched my. lifer and has really 
helped me in terms of. my own sense of his- 
tory" 

"My outside reading has been affected. I read 
more on.the history of architecture . f . I spend 
K more time looking at communities. 99 

. "I have two younger children that are very con- 
versant on the subject. They have become very 
informed about the styles. They pick it up as 
easily as the high school students and adults. ' 
The kids have become very interested. " 

Asked hpw they would describe the balance be- . 
tween their output of time and energy on this pro- 
gram and the returns they have gotten from partici- 
pating, all of the teacher? feel that they have got- 
ten back as much or more than they have put into 
the pirogram. Their sense of themselves as compe- 
tent professionals benefitted particularly from be- * 
ing given the freedom, encouragement and support 
to integrate architecture into their courses in their 
own way. No lesson plansi were given out and the 
creative ability of each teacher was respected. 

Extensions in School and Community \ / 

Teachers greatly valued the interest and support of 
school administrations. There were no instances of 
teachers reporting.lack of administrative support.. 



The useful exchange of ideas and ^formation 
with colleagues, initiated during the summer * 
, course, continued to varying degrees throughout 
the school year. The most exchange was with other 
AHE teachers. In one instance, 'two teachers from 
different- communities exchanged class lectures in 
each other's schools. * -~ ' ; 

Wheq asked about dissemination within their, 
schools, every teacher reported that some other 
teacher had shown an interest. At least seven of 
v the teachers have done some sort of formal ex- 
m change, from presentations in other teachers 9 class-* 
rooms (6), to teaching other teachers a£nd loaning 
them slices (5). In one of these c&es the AiHE 
teachers inducted &\ inservice ptograin for 40+ 
teachers within their school system. 

Informally, five teachers have shared inforjna-^ 
tion'in "gogji discussions" and two, even reported 
that v non-AHEi teachers had brought them articles 
and pictures* •» 

While' interest on the part bf other teachers was 
characterized as "positive," there was some disap- 
pointment that it had not been greater. One teach- 

* er reflected that 2 l A has resulted in some teachers 
pulling back knd not wanting to put out extra en- 
ergy. While another mentioned experiencing some 
envy from colleagues. 

Teachers reported an increased awareness and 
use of the community as a resource- Those teach- 
ers who had previously used the community des- 
cribed an increased use and awareness of com- 
munity resources. For other teachers there was a 
new awareness of how the community could be 
used in teaching. Teachers also took advantage of • 
historical groups, public libraries, the town halls, 
local and area museums and community Bicen- 
tennial material. 

They talked about'the range of styles available 
to them right in their communities. It was an ad- 
J vantage to have a range of styles represented, par- 
ticularly if they were within waljring distance. 
Teachers varied considerably ia how often thky 
took field, trips. These differences based on7size 
and scheduling of classes, teacher interest ana time, 
and availability of styles within walking distance. 

In many cases the community became taore a- 
ware of these teachers and their use of local archi- 
tecture through teacher presentations fbr commu- 
nity liaison meetings and other local community 
group's, and throiigh interactions \yith teachers. and 

# students on local field trips. One teacher displayed 
student work in the town hall arid public -library; « 
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and in on* school, the AHft'teachgrs taught .an a- 
dult education course on architecture. Fdr some 
teachers, increased visibility has resulted in coifc 
munity members offering them historical material, 
la turn, teachers are sometimes seen as a resource 
and asked to biake presentations to local groups: 

PROGRAM ELEMENTS. * 
Summer Course 

Quality, of course: The summer .program was des- 
crimed by all of the teachers as a stimulating learn- 
ing experience. 

% "No way could you come away without appre- 
ciating the amount of preparation and the 
$co*pe of the material. There was clearly a big 
investment in putting this together. Tsaw it as 
an advanced course in architectural l history : . , 
It was kind of like being at a banquet and hav- 
ing your filL There was a good feeling at the V 
ertcL I have seen very littleiin other course work 
, that equaled it " 

i4 The quality ofjhe workshop— it tyas so well 
prepared and organized. You really got excited 
because they were so knowledgeable. 99 

"[In response to what was most beneficial] 
learning how to look at a building^ recognizing 
' basic vocabulary and clues. The series of dis- 
>cussion groups on ways to integrate the materi- 
al; We talked about concepts, then everyone ^ 
" </. cotdd think about specifics. " 

"It was an excellent group— a super tipo weeks 
- of learning. We developed a special bond be- 
tween the teachers and staff. " 

Staff and participants: There was opportunity for 
exchange both with a staff described as competent' 
and asgopd listener?, and with other teachers from 
across the state and from different disciplines. 

"Working with seven other individuals from 
other disciplines was important-khat collective 
exchange. They happened to be people «who 
were honest and had a tremendous sense of hu- 
moral am interested in what other'teachers 

- think and do . . . The mix of people was* re- 
warding . . . The staff were alert and bright. 
They were and still are-good listeners. They 
have g marvelous sense of humor, their enthus- 
iasm, their knowledge and scholarship --and 
they suggested to you that you had something ~ 

- to offer. They Hid not talk down to you. 99 



Responsiveness of planning: When .asked what 
changes they would make in the summer program, 
half pf the teachers responded that they would 
have liked more information on interiors/The AHE 
staff responded to this interest of teachers by pro- 
viding a session on interiors at a. later meeting for > 
teachers. » , 

t Other suggestions —most of which were ad- 
dressed in the ye$*-three* course— were more on , 
modern architecture, more, on-site wbfck, chore on , 
home technology; de-emphasize the technical as- 
pects and personalize the material more\ and less 
thorough evaluation$?HOne teacher's suggestion 
that it would be hel^u^to include ihore slide ex- 
amples of architecture fyom the communities pf 
the participants was also responded to. 

Course as preparations The quality of the summer 
program is reflected in the enthusiasm atnd pre* 
paredness that teachers feltf when it ended. For* 
some teachers there was also a sense of uncertainty 
a$Q!o how to best v use the information they had \ 
learned.* , 

' "I learned the materials. very well from the 
summer, so it was easy to use. 99 

"I was fired up. The summer program was two 
t weeks before school started. They hadplanned 
to hold it in July but the good thing about it 
being in August was. that two weeks later you 
were teaching. I was prepared to begin right a- 
ujtay. Time was built into the end of the pr6-' 
*\ gram to plan what we were going to do. " 

"I felt tike I had learned a hell of a lot that I 
could use. I was still somewhat unclear as to 
*how I would do it. 99 \ ' -t 

"I had some anxiety about howfto do th'ings; 
but there was also a certain enthusiasm. I 
would really describe it as a euphoric exper* % 
ience. I realty started the year high— ahead of- 
the kids, and had to slow down; but itVielped 
me get started. The summer progratri was late 
in the summer-rjust two weeks before school- 
maybe that wasn 9 t so good. 99 m 

"I was walking on, air'andi couldn 9 t wqit to get 
Started. Ideas were popping in my head. " 
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*iVe- and post*te$t$ administered during the iS80 
summer course showed a gain of 27% (from an 
average of 64% correct to 91% correct) in recog- v 
nizing architectural ftyles&architectural vocdbu- 
lary t and assigning ^ate periofo to architectural ' 
styles. * ^ 
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On-site Follow Up 

The on-site follotf up built into the program and 
provided by the field coordinators was critical in 
* sustaining teacher interest and ability to effective* 
ly develop ideas on using architecture in teaching. 

.The field coordinators not only provided valua- 
ble information, but they also took slides of local 
buildings. Important to most teachers was the 
stimulation of discussing ideas and planning curric- 
ulum*, 

"The sense ofigupport tnht I got from him. He 
was interested, encouraging. He got informa- 
tion for me. We could discuss anything and he 
had a* good sense of humor. Hegjould keep me 
on my toes by asking me questions and disa- 
greeing with me when he felt it was called for. 
The field coordinator is perhaps the most im- 
portant staff member in the developing pro- 
gram. " 

*She takes dH the local photographs and gets 
examples from other communities along with 
finding books. She helps keep our attention fo- 
cused on continuing to develop the material. 
She helps us with the materials, ways to ap- 
proach. She got to know our students . . . She 
has been a big help in getting materials. It was 
very important that she could help us get start- 
ed with local pictures— there weren t enough 
hours to get those. When starting a program, 
the harder it is to get the resources, the harder 
it will be to continue. " 
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Further evidence of teacher satisfaction in their in- ♦ 
teraction with the field coordinators was that no 
suggestions were made for changing this ; role. 
Teachers saw less of the field coordinators in, the * 
second year because of the increased number of \ 
teachers the field coordinators were visiting during' 
the third year of the program. However, they also' % 
indicated that there was less need for these visits 
even though some missed the stimulation of the ex- 
change. A 

In their interviews, the fieldP coordinators sug- .. 
gested that having' time to spend sitting in on 
classes in some cases Enhanced their collaborative 
exchange with teachers. The most frequently . 
Mentioned drawback of being involved in AHE Was 
the paperwork associated with documenting and . 
evaluatinglessons as part of the progr&iji's fQrma- vj 
tive evaluation. , J 

Implications for the Future 

All of the teachers felt certkin that they wotild % 
continue to use architecture in their teaching. 
Many were comfortable with what they had devel- 
oped during their first and second years and plan- 
ned to continue using these lessons. Several teach- 
ers alsb # talked about continuing to refine and ex- 
pand their inclusion of architecture studies. 

The importance of<th^ initial course ^nd fre- ' 
quenc interactions witbvtHe field coordinators in 
the 1st year was seen as critical toward helping es : 
tablish a foundation from whifih teachers could 
continue to develop ideas. 

Many of the teachers are contributing to ef- 
forts to organize a suppprjt group of interested 
AHEJ teachers that will continue to meet next year 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and materials 
and disseminating the concept of using architecture 
as a teaching resource. 




Federal entrance 
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PART. THREE 

TEACHER RESPONSE: QUESTIONNAIRES 

DESCRIPTION ■ " ' . 

Questionnaires were.^entfto fifteen other program 
participants to corroborate the* findings of the in- • 
terviews; fourteen o£ these were rehirged.* 

The original group of eight teachers were as- 
• signed to the project by their school administrators 
in late spring, 1979. (It shduld be noted here that 
Voluntary participation in/the project characterized 
the other teachers, in contradistinction to this 
group,) Their fields were*:* . ' v * 

Social Studies: U,S. history (4); local history 
(1);- government (Ik wojrld history Q); eco« ; 
nbmics {Xh^ \ 

Art: studlp art. (all .levels) (4); photography (1); 
art history (1). .<<." • 

By the time they received the questionnaires', this 
group of-teaqh6rs had been in the AHE project for 
five semesters, (Note: one of these teachers was 
never able to attend the summer course,) 

The most recent group of participants, who 
joined the project : in 1981, had had one Semester 
of experience with AHE when they completed the 
questionnaire. Their -fields were: 1 ^ * 

Social.Studiest US? history (5); ancient his- 
tory (1). ; - - 

Art: studio art (l)fphottfgraphy (lj * ' . 

Language Arts: American literature (1); world 
literature.(l); Urban Readings (1) . % f 



Except for length p| time in the program and varia- 
tions in their use of architecture, all pf the respon- 
dents had roughly the same commonalities as the 
teachers interviewed. 

They, too, participated in a summer course and 
Ifad on-site field assistance, and were encouraged to 
adapt the study of architecture to tneir own sub- 
jects> teaching styles*, demands of the particular set- 
ting. - % 

Teachers varied widely in how oftert they used 
the architectural subject matter in their courses, 
from daily, twice a week, once a week, to about 
ten times a year, depending on the type of integra- 
tion. . . 1 

Asrin the interviews with second year teach- 
* ers, the* questionnaires focused on how* participa- 
tion in the AHE program affected the teachers per- * 
. sonally and professionally, « . ' *' 

However, the questionnaire was designed after > 
the interviews were completed^ so that the multiple 
choice .questions could be guided by interview re- 
sponses. This explains why their tone is mainly posi- 
tive, as they were chosen to corroborate interview 
findings. There were only a few open-ended queS- 
n tions4ncluded on the questionnaire. 

To fully understand the let'ter coding aind the 
results reported ielow, refer to the questionnaire 
«form, itself, in the Appendjx.Jt should be under-' 
stood also' that graphs 'represent weighted, re- 
sponses, not absolute numbers; their significance is 
thus relative rather than directly representative. ** 



[fa * *The sixteenthteacher was part of the group tf}at 
$ ? ' / was* interviewed; results of thisr interview are^ifi^ 
• eluded irt$artJwo>; Ak \ i - '• \ 
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PROGRAM OUTCOMES 



Outcomes for Instruction (questions 4&5)+ • " 

Of 11 "possibles characteristics of architecture suggested by interviewed 
teachers all were checked by questionnaire respondents. The qibst' com- 
mon responses (adjusted for double-checking) weris^J 



Buildings express our history 
It is visual and therefore tangible 
A way to pull together ideas, etc., 
•Readily available 

Expressive of cultural values^-ideas ' 



ttt^tltltttttttt 

^itttttttttttt^^ " 
ttttttttttttt 
twtttttttt ' 



Comments on what architecture can contribute to other disciplines? that 
* it's enjoyable, enriching, increases/student interest in local history? moti- 
«*^£es, equalizes s^ident performances, exciting, encdmrage$ new insights. 

Commenh on what it cannot contribute: c^n't stand as substitute for read- 
ing, verbal comprehensioa, for study of history by itself ; also it can't solve 
everyday teaching problems, provide .simple solutions to Pitching in to- 
days classroom, " make everybody like history f "make, me a better teacher. " 



D 



Outcqr^s,for'Studenfs(quhtion3) - 

Of 13 possible positive .'outcomes listed for students by interviewed- teach- 
ers, 11 were checked by questionnaire teachers. The most common res- 
ponses (adjusted^f^doUble checking^ :^ere: - 



L.gr^ater-\)ride in own community • 

b. increased iirt|rest; awareness o£l<%£l 

-;. : JWstory |. * \ ^ 

h/morfe equal basis of p'art&ipation 

better connections within subject 
. ; mat$e ? r. 

c encouraged tro dbj>wn thinking 

•T Jtnpre interested than teacher " 

' ^expected ' \ * - 



tfttt4ttttttt- 
ttt-ttttttttt ' 

tttttttttt • 

.mttttm ' 
ttttttttt 
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QuteomesW^^ 2, 6, U,Q;2 r A$, & 14) 

• All the posilgie^k^ participation in tlje program noted 

^y intervie^^^^rra wre cHeck*ed on the questionnaire. The most com- 
mon resnons^|vreighted according to priority given) were: - * ■ 

jVownsens? o^^rical, aesthetic ' ttttmtHt^^ 

develojJqji/nt % • , 



<x helped maJ^onnefctiqns, unify. 
materiaT 

a. sense of renewal ^ > . • % 

i. personally ennchdd life, ^ 4 - 

b. visuals improved quality of teaching 
, f . increased exchange with colleagues 
g. more creative in developing 



ttttttt 



r r r-t r r 



71 1 



cumcuram 



tttttttttt 
tttttttttt 



iTTt t ft t 



tttttttt 
■tttttttt 
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. Comments on aspects of f/ri? prqgram most satisfactory for teaching: A 
" fresh ideas, knowledge* learningjfstudents' positive interest and response 
(the most common comment). 

Least satisfactory* for teaching* some students* negarivism/resistancet'paper- 
work, scheduling and time problems^ lack of es^rtise, unnecessary u close 
scrutiny" by fifeld coordinator (a netf teacher); difficulty of integrating into • - 
'other subjects. 9 1 ' . v ' - 

— -» -■ . - — — — - 

Comments^ on balahce h be4ween output of energy and returns from pro- 
gram: ten of the respondents felt the balance between output faf energy de- 
manded By the progx^and the returns from it were on the positive side; . 
one thought the balance equal; the*rejnaincier ; did not express an opinion* 

\Teachers in the p rogram for three years agreed, with one exceptiofa, that 
<ft during J;heu*Bft- two years they used architecture most successfully, be- 
cause of "better Students^ Special fcpurse;" "closer ties to staff." 
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PROGRAM ELEMENTS . 



Sutnmiirvoitrse (question 10) 



A. Stimulated interest in architecture 



B. Developed understanding of 
connections 



V 



C* Prepared to design curriculum 
" "f6r course 



tremendously 
jvery much 



.tttttttttm 
tt 



trefnendously ttt \ 
very much ' 
fair amount 
alittfe 



1 1 1 1 1 1 

t (an art teacher) 



tremendously 
yerjr much 
fair amount 
a little . * . 



tttt • 
fttttt 

: 

tt (including 1 
-art teacher) 



On-site Follow-up (questions 8&9) 

Respondents ranked the four ways listed in which field coordinators assist* 
ed th'em (weighted by priorities): ' 7 

As a resource for knowledge "on ttttttttttttttttttttttt * 

architecture / 

.Taking slides % * tttttttttttttttttttt . 

As a sounding board for discussing - ttttttttttttttttt * ' ♦ 
ideas 0 ' 

Doing research <Jn the community , . tttttttttttttttt . 

Half of the jrespondents said they woulcf not change-the role of ,the field 
- coordinators in any way. Suggestions for changes included: corning more 
often, closer ties secQnd and third years (three-year teachers) coming less 
^frequently, less scrutiny (one-year teacher), less paperworks more time for 
• classroom work^ igore advice on curriculum. 



Implications for Future (questions 7) \ . 

Of the eigiit teachers in the program only one year, all agreed that they 
would continue: Sill increase [time given to architecture]-," "can manage," 
"will remain,"' u no>problems foreseen,"* ; but five said they would miss the 
field coordinators and staff. Teachers who had been in the program three 
years said they Were* "still excited by it." 

Further comments (question 15: open) . 

All responses were positive: "Bravo! [about central staff ], ,,: worth the gov- 
ernment spending, valued people met, would like continued support. . 



SUMMARY , 

Positive Outcomes ' * \ \ 

, will summarize here some of the significant 
; pbsitive outcomes of the Architectural Heritage 
Education project which were described at 
greater length in* the preceding pages o£ this re- 
port* We see these outcomes as being closely 
interdependent* 



Benefits for teachers 
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professional:* 
sense of renewal 4 

increased self-respect as curriculum designers 
new ways of teaching 

personal: 

new interest, awareness, knowledge . 
broader acquaintance among colleagues and 

community ^ 
closer relationshipsj with students 

Benefits for students . * ! 

increased involvement, responsiveness 

cognitive and academic gains 

Breaking down of,barriejp between in-school < 
and out-of-school spheres 

equalization amtfng students of varying aca- 
demic ability „ j 

closer relationship ^rith teachers 

personal sense of history and'appreciation for 
community 

Benefits for community „ 

exchange with schools, teachers and students 
use made of resources, groups, individuals 1 
• addition of%ew research and student interest 
in locals context / 

Factors in program responsible for outcomes 
The success of the Architectural Heritage Educa* 
tion pilot project can -be attributed to several . • 

groups of factors: 
« 

Richness of the.subject matter itself, architec- 
ture; its general availability, developmental ap- 

. proppateness to high school students, adapta- 

- bility to* a Variety qt disciplines 



The teachets' enthusiasm, for the subject of, 
architecture, their williqgness to be learners a$ 
well as teachers* their initiative, energy and " 
strong personal commitment to the project 9 

The responsive, evolutioqary design' of the pro- 
ject itself; the fact that teachers were respected 
as designers of curriculum and contributors to 
the overall planning of the program \ 

Expertise, competence and conscientiojispess 
ofthe central staff, including the £iel& (Jobrdi- 
na!ors, project director and materials; develop- ' 

er ' ' j t 

Implications for the* future 

For those teachers who have experienced the Arch- 
itectural Heritage Education pilot project -attend- 
ed a summer course, received classroom support, . 
had an opportunity to help shape the project — 
continued use of architecture in their high school 
courses seems assured. Although the support and 
contacts will be missed, teachers expressed confi- 
dence in their ability and desire to carry on. 

It is clear, fropi this report, that architecture as 
, a teaching tool has great potential for high school 
instruction in general, independent ofthe location 
and particular character of the school. However, a 
'basic course and some form of on-site support 
for ideas, materials, and feedback seem indicated; 

The benefits derived during the pilot phase , 
justify an energetic investigation of .the means 
necessary for further dissemination of the concept 
of teaching with jpcal architectural resources. 



Summary statement 

The Architectural Heritage Education~p\to? pro- 
gram has been an outstanding example of teacher 
in-service education; one which points the way,* 
backed by experience and success, to a-rignificant 
potential for high school education* s 



AR CHIT ECU PAL HERITAGE EDUCATION 
„ TEACHERS, COMMUNITIES AND COURSES 

Belchertown » 
Belchertown High School 

Shaun Bresnahan— (LS. history 

Robert JBansbury-£/.S. history. 

Concord and Carlisle ** * 
Concord-Carlisle Regional High School 

Andrei J6&ph—U.S. history, Economics 

* John Langan- Art Wcy^hop, 3-D Art 

Hampden and- Wilb^aham *' , 
Minnechaug Regidtipl High Sdhool 

Stephen Caston^isy—Iiitroduction to 
. • Social Studies, Modern European * 
hi$$ ory, Psychology . * 

Jp^pfcy^West^rtffl^ 

Lexington a^a^jg Metropolitan Boston ■ 

coxnmijxiities' * r • . . ^ 
Minuterriqh fRegforfal'VogWonalTechriical 

* , i9*°*6 e ' DuGuay-^&a/z Readings * 

f# . 'Jack^ayejr^X^lenccn Literature, .World 
v ft ^ Literature ) 



Lowell 
Lowell High School 

Joan Hancock-vlrt £ IIT, .Art history 

<• - Charles Hillr-£ou;e// history 



f 
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New Bedford 

New Bedford High School 

John Borowicz— C7.5. history 

Frederick Cole-£/.£ history 

North Adams ' ^ / 
Drury High School 

Robert Dean— £/.S r . history, Ancient 
. history ,f 

4 * 

John Horahan-rfVinc/p/es of Photo- 
. graphy, Explogrig Id edia 



North Brookfield 
North Broohfield High School , . ♦ 

^ Eugine Caille— /tfoqry 

Louis ' Hyde— C/.S. history, 'government* 

Northbridge / 
Ndrthbridge'High School * 

Paul Kosciak-£7.£ A&tory * ' 

Davirf'E^pazian-^/.i?: 'ftis^ory f _ " 

. *Stqaght.o;i • - - 

• Stoughtdn +ligh School 

* James Go rmley-vlm encan Studies 

^ Judy Hamilton— American Studies, + f 
^ English l:HI' 

Winchester » . / • % 

J7mc/i ester JJig/z School < 

v^Jtalph D\Boria~Ar&itectural Drawing 

William O'Connor-C/.S A jrtory, i4ric;enf 
history , * - ~ 

Worcester * - ■ 
, Worcester Nortfr High Schocf I 

Ledn* HbysepianH7orces*ec's ArckiteduraL 
Roots, Art Studio** 

Worcester South High School 

William WoodfIn-£/LS. history, 'F7orM . 
history 
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♦currently North Brookfield Junior High School ' 
**cun ^lj^rncoaf^«nior ifig/i SWioo/ 



. . * ' ... ' - .. . ■■ 

■ ' ; * • : "; 

c 

January, 1992 4 
Oeveloped by *•«<:> Killer In conjunction with tasler College 



I. How did yon first Mar about the MIC prooran? 

, , - \ 

la. ^Onco yoo b ecan s Involved In the pronrM, what vara your expectations •■ 

■ ' to how It nloht benefit you? * 

' J ' ' \ * • 

tbo next ojeeetlon Js^a very broad ow but t woo Id Hka you* to think' aboat how 
yoo have been effected a* a teacher aa a result of bclne involved In thla 
'program, for exavplo* can yon describe ways that yoo have chaneed In terns' oft 



cor r I ca Ion 

foot own subject natter 
the »vay* yoa view yoor 

discipline 
presentations of notarial 
interaction with students 
yoor rols/lnvolvenent tn ItfI 

tha claaa 
exchanoc with colleeeuee 
ulty involvenent 



ai'Mvtt have baan tha major problona ,yoo have ran Into whan try I no to Inteerete*' 
*, architecture with yoor curricula*? Mow have yoa dealt with *hese? 



"by Maao ther£ baan o o tco o sa that yoa did not expect? Describe these* 

*\ < - . " • * < ' « 

t y*-rs c- t Conporlna yoor firsthand second yesrs'Jn ±he prooran, hava there baan difference* 

L- a 1 batwoan now yoa hava aaad archltactara In yoor teechlnc? i 

\; \ "S * \" ., m ' ' v . , ' 

/V *• there been iny ehanets In your think InyYe to what archltactara can or k 

£^ ^ cannot contribute te the teecalne of yoor discipline? 

fZ*-Si **• there wnya that yoa hava personally chaneed aa a rasa It of thla proa ran? 
fa* Coo Id yon describe that*? Hon hava any qf thesa affected yoo es e teacher? 

|3 f. novo yoo node asa of yoor knowledee of archltactara In other wnya? 

to other eudlences 
\ for yoor own purposes 

describe a part IcaUrly^aoccassf si project or lesson that yoo old aslno erchltectere 

ajbat haa to happen for yoo to consider a .lesson a socceas? % 

What contrlbotajj to nafclno It a soccess? . * 

planning . 
rasoarces 
prassntstlon 
the topic 

r.- \ • 

, - , . \ 




1 

now describe e project/lesson that wee not so soccessfot. ^ 
a. If yoo were dolno It over, whet would yoo chenee?' 

Wave there been projects/lessons that yoo wanted to do but were unable to do? 

< 

a. Whet would have Jtelped to nake this/these happen? 



r 



Ut # s tarn now to chanoes yoo have observed In your* student s that are related 
to the Introduction of architecture. Into the curricula*. ~ 

Can you describe osenples of bow the projects/lessons have affected your , '/ ^ 

students either Individually or es s oroop? %: 

under s tend I nf of subject *" ' , ' 
/ * ; » *• najttar 

Interest lavet • ejosnj 

: . ooallty of work W 

Involvenent fTl 
9 roup Interaction ' tJ% 
ouestlonlne ' s^m 
stodent Involvenent In a***] 
- * archltactara out aide iem 

*** - school . , - Cy 

pattarna In questions thayj 
v aak 

* It yoo were descrlblno your experiences to enother teacher or Interested 
person, how would you describe the characteristics of; architecture aa a 
subject that enhances how or what can be taoehtK 

e. If no enewert what have been tha nost Inportant outcomes fron Us I no 
erchltactora, In your teachlno? ^ 

Given thefnnny dewandy on teachers, how would you describe the balance 
between yoor output of enerey and tine on thla ptoeran and the returns 
yoo have wot ten fron baino In tha ptoeran. ^ 

a* Have yoo baan Involved In other* alnilar^roetana? Now would you ' * 
conpere yoor axperlencaa? 

Think ebout the trelnlno end resources provided by thla proa ran* 

a* let's bee In with the suswer proeran* What aspects or^the aunner^prooran 
do yoo renenber ea belno nost beneflclel to yoa? - - # 

b. Oo you recall how yoo felt when the sooner proeran ended? tror eaanfila* 
preps red to betpln, unprepared* confused.. .1' 

c. If you were Involved ln«plannlne a sumver proeran' for a new oroop of 
teacher e. how would It be different fron tha proeran yoo experience*)? 

mow let's torn to the role of the field coordlnetors. What are tha nost 
Inportant ways that they are a resource to yoo? 

a. ffeee there been tinea that they have been unable to be a raaoarce to you? 
ajhat wera the reesons?- 0 , 



•3 . 



/ 



J 

q*b. Would* you change their roU In Any wey? How? ~ , 

c. Is ther.e Anything you would 1 ik« the* to do more often? 

11. Are there other resources in the program or in your own letting which My heve 
influenced whet you ere eble to do? For example, 



e. Are there people in' tie co m mu nity who have influenced whet you ere eble 
to d$r? How? (communi\v lleison group) 

* .*> 
b. Heve other teachers effected in eny wey whet you heve beeneeble to do in 

4 your classes? * 

* *■ t 

' - ' % , 9 

0. How hee the administration >f fected whet you do? 

d. Heve thura been othe'r resources thet heve effected your use of Architecture? 

12. whet he^i^bSteHhe velue -of designing your own lessons vs. being provided 
pre-planned lessons? 

13. pven though the official program w\ll end this year, when ycoj think ebout the* 
w*ys you heve used erchitecture in your teaching, whet ere the most important 
things you went to continue doing? > 

*" ? * • - 

a* How will the ending of the prograje effect your Ability to continue thesef^ 
things? ~ -° t . - %7 

, b. Are there resources in your own setting thet will be evelleble to you? 
(Mention eny nested earlier. ) o 

14 * Do you tteve eny thoughts ebout how the- teachers who heve been involved in this 
program couW be e re source /support to eech other ef ter the offlciel end of 
program? * * 

15., In summary, is there any one result of your being in this program thet you would 
particularly like to emphasize? 

16. Is there anything you would like to add to this interview] something lmpor£ent 
Co you thet we heve not covered. 

,% * ' ■ ■ A,. 





7 Harch, !W 

Interview Questionnaire for Architectural heritage Education teachers 

listed below are several possible outcomes that you as a teacher way have 
experienced as a result of your being with the AMC program. Please check 
anlv those that have keen most jajortant to yon and add any Important outcome* * 
that are.nnjt listed, 

v o. As a teacher. It has flven me a. sense of renewal. 

; h. Using visuals' proves the Quality of my teaching. 

c. II has helped make connections and unify the Material I teach. 

d. Hy Involvement In the con w on lty has Increased. 

:» _ a. It has contributed te ny trying; a greater variety of teaching app roaches. 
V, r. % exchange with cell atones has Increased. * 

9. x stt has a Hawed «e tt tt wore creative In develop Ins curriculum. 
h. The school has benefited from the public relations generated from the 

, s 

prngram. ^ 
I. Personally, It has enriched ny life. 

J. It Ms helped nt In terns of ny own sense of 'historical and/or aesthetic 

""""" * * ' 

development. 

h. 0tNr, * « <^ : 

4 , m . . ?\ " ' 

Note: If you checked wore than three Itews, please 90 back and prioritize yonr 
choices- -os e II far Wst Important, Z t next, and so on: 

Please Identify by letter any: of the above which yon won id consider important 
secondary outcomes to yon as a. teacher. 



u> 
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Below are several possible outcomes that your students may have experienced as. a ^ 
result of your use of architectural material. From your observations please tv^ 
check those that most accurately describe your students 9 response. 

a. When ustyg architecture* the quality and frequency of discussion in my 

classes Is Improved. 

b. fhe students show anjncreased Interest and awareness of local history. 53 
c. It encourages students to do more Of their own thinking. CV 

d. the subject matter I teach becomes more tangible and real to the students. ^ 

e. v IN,barr1er oetween. teacher and students is broken down and'a more open 

exchange Is possible. \ 

f. the students are even more Interested than I expected. P\l 

9. IN architectural material helped students to Integrate and make better 

connections between different aspects of the subject matter. » , v 

h. The students' participated on a more eeVat tfasls without feeling threatened* 

v 1. I see evidence of the students showing a greater pride In their own 

community. J* 

r J. Ihe kids get out Into the community. ^ 

m k. IN kids get more Involved with community residents of different generations. 

I: It encourages student creativity. 

m. OtNr student outcomes: ; *_ ; 

.note: 'lease 90~|tfck and out a' s ec ond cNck next to the outcomes yon feel were 
most educationally significant for; 'the" students. 

Which of the following best describes the ctaractertstlcs of IN subject of 
architecture that contribute to tN outcomes you have Identified above. 

a. Architecture Is readily available— we are surrounded, by buildings, 

b. It Is easy to use— all yon have to do Is look at wnet Is around you. 

c. It Is Inexpensive— you can <ta walking local field trips. ' " 

d. It Is visual and tNrefere tangible, not abstract. ^ 

e. It Is familiar-people see amMxperlertce buildings everyday. 



f. 



Buildings express our hi story- -how people used to Hve, how a community 
grew. y t 1 , . 

g; * A building's design expresses cultural values and Ideas, It Illustrates - A 

j how people respond to tN world around 'them. , 
h. It represents a. way to pull together or connect certain Ideas, tertaln 

themes, certain events, or certain facts. 
1. It facilitates j system of thinking— a' way of looking at and analyelng 



J* It is different— something new. 



Other. 



14 " 

•Note: flease 90 backhand put a second check next to those character i sties 'that 

you feel arc wast educationally significant. »• 

* * 

5. fro* your experiences, what do you think architecture can or cannot contribute to 
- the teaching of your discipline? * ^ x 

It can* * 



It cannot 



*• FOft THOSE Of Y(iu IN THE PROGRAM THREE* YEARS , please circle the year, in which you " 
think you useb* architecture most successfully? 

1st year 2nd year \* ' 3rd year 
# a. The reasons for this are _J_ ; \ 

7- fdft THOSE Of YOU' IN THE PROGRAM ONE'.YEAR . please describe how younhlnk the* ending 
of the official* program will affect, your continued use of architecture? 

• \ ' k * . 

8. Please prioritize the descriptions below in .terms of the most important ways the 
field Coordinator assists* you. (Most important is II) 

Taking slides. . * 

Doing research on the community. 

'As a sounding board for discussion idea's. 

As a resource for knowledge on architecture. 

Other. - * * : ^_ [ j : - 

'«*,.** • « . 

* * ■ r 

9. Would you change the role of the Field Coordinator in any way? If so, how? 



10. Please, use the appropriate letter — a. tremend 
c. a fair amount d. a little e. hardly at al 
course experience in tejas of each or the fol 

it stimulated W interest in , 
architecture (circle one) « 

- developed my understanding of coi 
between architecture and my subject area 

- <Jt prepared me to design architecturally 

based curriculum* for- my course 

^* . « 

a.. The' reasons for the above ratings are 




sly b. very much 
to rate your summer 
for you: ** 



tions 



11. Thinking about your use of architecture in your Reaching; 
o>a. What has been the most. satisfying? 

* b. What has been the least satisfying? 

12. ' Given the many demands on teachers , how would you describe the balance between . 
m * your output of. energy anft time on this program and the returns you and (your 

students) have gotten from being in the program? .» 



13, Please briefly describe the primary ways you have used architecture in your . 
teaching, (for example* as a unit for a certain number of consecutive days^ 
' integrated into ongoing curriculum, as transition material between my regular' 
.units, through field trips...) !'«•** , / 
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. . • ~<&± - 

" £j"**cril^ In devf loping wes of ir^ltecture. 

/ r ' 7 *t Jjfcrifh do^yo-spend tb^ jwj^t- do I n^? ,.-«4\. ^ - # 

V b.~ Of a H -the things you do, whtch do you think are- the uost Important to the c% >t 
/ - teachers? " - ~ - r?3j 

;\v\_ ^ / . ' ' o<$> 

_ f ct ;Wilch ire thfe tost Important to yoo? 7b JZ 

d. ttow do you know when you hive worked successfully with a teidter? Hhat. 
* - . to Mpneri? * ^ • 

~r-^ - - , - , ' * r <* > — -Sp@~ 

2, What ire the major differences In the way yoo wot* with first/second/ Oil rd J? $ 
- ;* year teachers? -\ - w 



3. What do yoo think are the most Important qualities a teacher, need! for this 

program? > 9 * Li 

#. Are there things you have wanted to dp In your role as field Coordinator 4ut~ ^» 
Mve been unable to do? . - - . 

5. from your experience, what are the advantages of havlnj teachers diveloo JMWf<i?S*^. 
own lessons? ?he disadvantages? . « £j ' Z : 

What are the major problems that teachers have In Integrating architecture Into^ *\ 
their curriculum? - ^ t; 

7. If designee a similar program, how would yoo^hange the role of field" 
Coordinator? • * v 

8. Could any of the things you do for teachers he done either by them or someone 
In their own setting. * . * 

* « * * ■ V-' 

,9. What have been the mast Important outcomes for teachers from the use of 

architecture? . " . ■ 4 



a. For students? , 

10. Vhat*are.the characteristics of architecture that contribute to these things 
happening? 

It. Nave there been, outcomes that yoo did not expect? 

* * ' * 

12. What kind of exchange have you s'een between, the AMI teachers and others In 
the school? 

13. Is there anything about the kind of school or setting where the Ahfmaterial 
- Ij best diluted? - ' * 

M, What do yoo think will be the most lasting effects of the' program? 

15, Now have yoo been affected by being involved In thls^rogiram? " 



